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ABSTRACT 



^ Until the .schools are desegregated, and children from 
different racial backgrounds are brought together, we cannot hope for 
an egalitar'ian society. In a multiracial school environment^ children 
can be taught to respect the attitudes, values, and life styles of 
"Others However, the' schools must not only be ^desegregated in name • 
only, but there must also be mutual interaction .between students. of 
different .racial backgrounds. In addition, provided that teachers do 
not consider minority group children intellectually retarded,- 'these 
children will profit academically from attending a multiracial 
school ,t while white students will not su^ffer.- Teacher attitudes and 
behavior -are also important in' dealingWith discipline problems in a 
desegregated school. Educational leaders must be com'mitted. both 
politically and ideologically and use their skills to obtain a 
nationwide egalitarian multiracial school ^ system. They must recognize 
tjj,at their roles are political as well as educational when it comes - 
to such issues as busing students. If positive steps are taken, 
educational d'esegregation will lead to the d^velopiaent o'f an 
egalitarian multiracial society. (Author/HC) • 

> / . ■ • • . 
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This CX)CumENT hAS BEEN 9EP90 



JLi' < '^"AC^^I ^^HtC)nl '^-'f EXACTLY as received froa^ 

L «AL,.A.L :>^\i^\\\^:> THE PERSONORORGANiZATiONORiGiN- 

ATlNGlT POtNTS OP VIEW OR OPINIONS 
STATED DO NOT NECESSARaV REPRE-. 
SCNT OFFICIAL NATIONAL i NS T I Tjj T 6 
\ EDUCATION POSITION Of?^POLiCV 



f'^y phi'lcsophy. 6f education is rela^o:d tea s tatefnent '(Dade by 

John A'nos' CoWpius in The Gy-eet'^Dida'^tiG in 1632. CoiTienius wrote; 

The Gducation^[I propose includes all that is -pfoper* "'nan , 
and is one in vnicn \u] nen whc are' born into this v/dr^^M^'o'u 1 d 
sha^re. : . .C'jr first wish is that all men should be-e^j^ted fully 
to full ^i^-rraniLy; not only one individual, not a not ey^r^anv, 
but all pen t9gethGr and single, young and oldy^ich and p0^...[T;en 
and wo.T.en . . . J ' ^ 



As an educator', I an perscnA^ cojrpmed ta^t])€^goal of , creating - 
an egalitari^ n^u]ti racial society in 'J^nfs^' country. Therefore, rry 
philosophy O'fA^ucation rests on t)iree assumptions: ' 

1) that nultiraciaV^ools providq. optical conditions on which 
to build an egalitarian i^tiracial society; 

2) that scfm0l segregation is detrimental to the etlucational and^^ 
psychol-ogical devj2lop-;ent of majority and ninority children; and 

3) , t^t multiracial' schools are effective settings for teaching 
attitudes /nd behavior essential to dissolving and reducing racial tWision."" 

rt is ludicrous to think about creating an egalitarian! multiracial 
s<5cimy, however, -v/hile our schools remain segregated. In the past it was 
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thought thcit desegregation v/as a problem confined to the South,. but *it 
IS not. Des^^rt?§ation is a pr^l^em we ar^-. grappling with on 
a national scale. This problem is now apparent in all sections' of the 
country from Detroit in the North to Richmoncf arki Memphis in the South, 
from Boston in the East to Denver i a the yest. Until we desegregate bur 
schools, bringing together children from different racial backgrounds, we 
cannot hope for an egalitarian multiracial society. No child, black or 
white, can be.prepared for a rnultiracial worTd^'f he is brought up in a 
segregated school \ 

Researchers have found. that racially identifiable schaols, ' 
whether they are all white'or all black, have harmful effects on the 
achievements, self-concepts anctjtti tudes of all students. In addition, 
racial isolation-in the school's fosters Attitudes and behaviors that 
perpetuate isolation, which then affects other important 'areas of life. 
Whites who attend racially isolated schools often develop unrealistic 
self -concepts, hate, fear, and suspicions, a*nd Qther attitudes that 
alienate. them from minorities.^ But in a multiracial school environment*, 

4. • ^ 

ch-ildren can be taught' to respect th^ attitudes, the values, and thejife * 

styles of individuals who are perceived as being different fronKwhat is 

traditionally seen in a uniracial or segregated school.- 

There is a difference, however, betv/een merely desegregating our 

schools and creating a school in which students of varying racial back- 

grounds are found, and a mutual interaction between them occurs. "A totally 
/ . • 

integrated school must include more than biracial enrollment.. Open and 

^, 

^ Preston Wilcox, "Education for B^l^ Humanism: ? A Way of • ^ 
Approaching It," in /Nathan Wright, Jr. {E<h>0, What Black Iducators Are 
Saying (New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 19/0)"; p.TT 
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^ positive coiiwuni cation at all social and educational levels i^ paramount 

l/W?vercoming the» complex problems related to the transition from - ' 

segregated to integrated education.''^ Mutual interaction between all 

segments of the student population is necessary if meaningful, social 

5 ^ V ^ 

and academic learning is' to occur. 

Much of v/hat v/e read about .desegregated schools today focuses 
primarily on tv/o levels: achievement and discipl ine.^^ 

Achievement 

Many researchers support the point of' view that in general the 
inferior educational opportunities available to minoi^i'ty youngsters 

^ proljibits them/rom achieving at the academic level of Children who 
attend schools in more affluent districts.^ It bas been lotgd that a 

. large percentage of the black children graduating from ouf public 

schools in recent years is in the category of functional Illiterates, . 
that is, they are unable to read at the sixth grade level 7 In operational 
terms this means they have' trouble reading and comprehending the daily • 

newspaper. ' \ ■ 

\ 

On the other hand, minority group children profit acacjemically 

when they attend a multiracial school while white students dl not 

. . . \ 

— \ 

^-dobert Lee Green, "After School Integration--What? \Problems in 
Social Learning, "_ _P_e,rsonnel -and Guidance Journal , Vol. IXLIV, Np. 7, March 1966 

^ Ibid. ' . . 

^ See Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in the Class'room (New .York: Random 
House, 1970); Christopher Jencks, Inequality (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1972); and Robert L. Green, "Northern School Desegregation: Educational, 
Legal and Political Issues," to be publish^ in the 1974 Yearbook of the 
National Socie^ty for the Study of .Education . ' 

M. Lee Montgomery, "The Education of Black Children," in Nathan 
Wright, Jr. (Ed.), What Black Educators 'Are Saying (New York: Hawthorn 
Bopks-, Inc., 1970),-. p. 48. 
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experience an^^decTine in academic achievement and often improve their 
jichievoment levels. 'Alexander Plante of the Connecticut ^Department of 
Education cited h.is research in testimony before the U..S. Senate Select ' 
Committee on^Equal Educational Opportunity. Planters research showed 
that urban children^in multiracia'l school settings "achieve more optimally^, 
in classes with mixed enrollments." Plante's data also show that there 

/ 

' is no difference in acliievement levels of middle income children 

attending multiracial schools and those attending all white middle income^ 
8 

schools.* The California Supreme Court in' the Wakefield decision upheld 
the right of the San Francisco Board of Education to assign students to 
specific sch"ools. The court stated: "Integration of the public schools, 
presenting prospects of raising the level of educational "achievement of 
blacks without harming that of whites, may s^rve to overcome inequality 
of educational j-opportunity and to make possible that acquaintance and 
companionship necessary to break down racial stereotypes and prevent 
racial prejudice." D^ta has also shown that when your^gsters are placed 
in school systems^in ^which teachers appreciate the educational process' 
and place a premium on learning, rapid gains can be made in educational 
achievement.- All yaangsters— white and. minori ty--tend to profit from 
^the experience. " * ^ . • 

A c^cial stage in brirrging about meaningful social learning 
between white and black students is during the transitional period^When 

. ■ • ' ' r- 

j ^ "Segregation .and Early Education," testimony of Alexander Plante 
befor6 U.S. Senate Select Cormiittee oi> Equal Educational Opportunity, 
May^5, 1970, reported in Integrated Education , May-Jun& 1971,, p. 51. 

9 

"The Wakefield Decision," Integrated Education^ March-April 1971^ 
pp. 35-39. ^ . ' ^ 
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black students are first introduced into a' formerly aO'l whife school, 

. - in ' . X ' - 

or vice versa. Some black children. may experience difficulty in ' 

meeting 'the educational standards of the new school 'when,des,6gregation 

first occurs. Attempting to cope with this problem, many educators 

group youngsters on the basis of the'ir measured' achievement" level on' 

nationally standardized tests.. When this is done one finds within such 

.schools a special class for slow learners which in m^ny cases is simply 

an all minority class. Rather than regarding these youngster*s as b'eing 

educationally "behind," teachers frequently^ perceive them as being 

intellectually retarded and_, therefore, iacapable of benefiting from new 

and meaningful school experiences. Consequently, what is initially 

planned as ^chool desegregation results in intraschool de facto segregation 

When this segregation occurs, we find that white students tend to regard 

minority students as being different while minority students (often black 

or Spanish-speaking) perceive themselves as being different since they 

♦ 

are in special classes.' Intraschool de facto segregation on the academic 
level- leads to other forms of segregation, i.e., students who attend 
classes* tbgethe^ are more -likely to become friends, with youngsters in 
their ov/n classrooms and these friendships are apt to be carried 'over to 
cafeteria, library situations, athletic events, and school assembliesJ^ 



^0 Robert Lee Green, "After School Integration— What?" 

F. Riessman, "Integratron : The Key to Quality. Education for 
All," in Robert L. Green (Ed.), After School Integration— What? 
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mscipline ) "■ • ' 

Websters Dictionaryj-deTrnes discipline as ".training that corrects, 
molds or perfects the mental .facul ties or moral chara.cter.,. .control gained 
by enforcing obedience or order." Di3ciplipd emerges as a problem in 
, desegregated schools'when unhealthy Agrees {which" sometimes are hidden 
or not^ so .visible) exist in a school system. For example, inappropriate 

✓ ' 0 * ^ * 

9 

teacher' behavior 'can be a "not so visible force" that leads^ to- discipline 
problems. . _ 

About two weeks ago I ^participated in a desegregation workshop 
for teachers in Atlanta, Georgia. In that workshop a teacf^r asked me 
how one should handle a discipline problem between black ^nd white ^ 
youngsters. I indicated that the best approach is to deal with the forces 
that are related to'^that problem long 'before it becomes a "discipline 

,r problem." For example, no teacher should tole^e^a white youngster 
referring to a black youngster in a derogatory manney*\ whether that 
teacher is black or white. By the same token, no teacher should permit ^ 
a black youngster to refer, to a white youngster in. a derogatory manner. 

Very often in newly desegregated settings black youngsters have 
complained that white youngsters are snobbish .and tend to flaunt their 
favored socioeconomic status over them. White students have complained 
that some black youngsters are aggressive and they push and shove^them _ 
around. But sometimes a push or shove on the part of a black student is 

-va reaction or an attempt to cope with a snub or a pointed remark from a 
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white .;5tudGnt. A hostile •glance can lead'to a shove^. However, the key " 

factor in handling the problem is for teachers -to assume leadersj^ip 

• roles in the classroom. They must demonstrate to the ycJungsters that 

they are fair to all student's. s* 

Teacher befVavior is also importarvt in dealing'with the desegregated 

sphool . Voluntary group segregati'on does not necessarily decrease even 

r though minority gro^p students are consistent members of th^ school 

'po^ula^tion. If youngsters observe that all v/hite teachers are sitting 

* together in one corner of the cafeteria and all the b^lack teachers are 

sitting together in another corner, the students are provided with a 

model of segregation. But' if the teachers communicate and cooperate with- 

V each other they can more readily use their 5V/n behavior as* an example for 

the student^ to folTow.^^ 

In^the'^st educators hav,e been reluctant to take a stand on 

crucial social problems although their own behaviors, as evident in the 

' Detroit desegregation case, has led to segregated school districts. 

Educators were just as responsible as state oTficials foj- creating 'a 

^ ^ de jure segregated scho€l system in Detroit, in that case t'he schooj 
*» 

board was cited for the part it played through tite year/s in promoting 
school segregation through policies and practices which delibera'tely 
bu^ilt on rather than negated segregated housing patterns. Judge'Roth 
. found the school board guilty of thet^ following practices: 



/ 



The board has created and altered attendance zones, maintained 
and altered grade 'structures, and created and altered feeder school 
patterns in a manner which has had a natural, probable^ and- actual 
effect of continuing black and v/hite pupils in racialTy segregated 
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schools Throughout the ]ast decade (and presently) school attend- 

..ance 2ones of opposite racial comp|sition have been separated by ' ' 
northrSOQth boundary lines despite^the Board's awareo^fes (since -at 
^ least 1962) that drawing bocindan^sjn an east-west direction would 

result in significant integratiyOn There has never 'been a feeder 

pattern or zoning chartge' which/placed a preclom'inantly. white ^ 
residential area into a predominantly black school zone or feeder 
pattern J 5 . ' ' ^ 

'I hope that members of tms educational^ institute->ill clfntiniie 
^tO'look^for ways to openly suppj)rt^nN^^litdrian multira'cial schoo.1 system 
on ^ national basis and use their 1-eadership skills to obtain the latter 
goal. .;/\n [leople ,in our society must, begin to commit themselves both 



politically and ideologically to mul tirac^i^alism. We are al'l aware that 

there have been inequities in the .pas-t* and we must woric from there. But 

first, people must admit that an egalitarian society is the one in which 

they want to livei Through corttinuous ongoing formal workshops and 

seminars we can try 'lo understand and to know' each other. For too long' 

f . ■ 

blacks and whites and other minorities have been separated by race, class 

and re.l^'gion/. Tiierefore, you cannoi' expect people to come together 

'without the biases'and attitudes which have been learned. We must also 

have ^^minars and wor^kshops. with minority and majority pupils before 

desegregation occurs in order to prepare them for multiracial school 

experiences. It is also ijnportant for school boards to give leadership 

and take public positions on issues that.are aimed at the welfare of, Sill 

students and not take stands only on popular issues. In addition, 

administrators have to acknowledge that their roles are political as well 

as educational. .For, example, the decision of whether or not' to bus 

students is a political decision,. not an- educational decision. If positive 



Bradley et al . y. Milliken . Civ. No. 35257 (E:D. Mich., 
June 16, 1-971), p. 11. . . 
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steps are sought to overcome .the biases'of the past, it will soften the 
effects of educational desegregation which will help to develop an 
egalitarian multiracial society. 
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